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ABSTIACT ; ^ # 

I A study was conduteted to deter nine the effects *on; 

school eapioy^es in Sockvlllet Haryland# of a blacic experience and 
culture in-service draining prograD« Tha,-study giithered data on 
school esployees before and after enrollnent in the course in o^er 
tb neasure gains in knovledge# attitudea, and behaVior. Tables shov 
progras 'pa*rtlcipants * phange in aeveral areasi 0) racial attitudesi 
^(2) Jcnovledge of black history and culture;/ (3) characteriz^ation of 
black studen^ts: (M) general behavior i and (5) classroom practices^ 
Ihe study revealed that the training program provided at least short 
term bfnefits for school employees, especially in the areas of 
iknovledge of black history and culture, general behavior, and 
claaaroom practice. Mo aignificant increase traa demonstrated ±n > 
racial attitudes and characterization o£ black students^ Appendices 
to the report includes (1) a^n analysis and sample of the survey 
instrument; (2) background characteristics of the program 
participants; (3) their reasons for enrolling in the courses and (M) 
statistical results* (Author/APM) * ' 
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; "On January 18,: 1979, the Montgomery^ County Boa Educatidn^ CbOE)' approved' 

^erdlution Nmibef 60-79 calling for an eKtf^rnil ivaluatibn of in-sferviee 
training programs ^ and activitiei in human relations,, - Speeif icallyp the 
/""follpwing h#a^ relations activities were to be evaluatedi. (1) HR-18| the 
Jlack Experience and Culture in-service training coursei (2) HR-17, .EtWnic 
Groiipa in American Societyi and* (3) the Multiethnic Cmvention* In Say of 
^ '1979, Human ^Sciences Repearch,"^ Inc*^. (HSR) was awarded the contract to conduct 
an evaluation of these htman re,lations training activitiei , in a collabrorativa 
^ and interactive relationship with Montgomery ; County^ Public School's (HCPS) = 
.Pppaff^^ p nt ,Qf Ftri'nrfjri nnal AccoynMhiliSy XDEA)* Ift'^aim^cy-y 1900, bEA and HSR. 
completed/ their preliminary evaluation study of HR-18| the repqrti Evaluatgagy 
' Study of ^ Handa:cory Humaft Helatlony Training (im-18)r SiMmary . of I Post ,;Hoe . 
, ^ Survey Resulti , was presented to the BOE (see Appendix A for a^ summary of|^^ 
^ i study finding si * ^ ^- " ^ i V 

The present report extends these analyses and examin^ the effects of.HR^lS In 
the absence of the BOE requirement for all staff to complete^ the course. This 
second study overcome^ some of the methodological problems Irdierent in the 
, first study design and allows firmer conclusions to be drara regarding course 
impact* Specificjally, the previous evaluation of mandatory HR-18 was limited 
' ' by the fact that it was a post hoc survey and that no data were available on 
V, the knowledge or behaviors of participants prior to HR-v^l8 enrollment* Without 
^ ^ these data, ^ for both enrollees and nonenrolrees , It was not possible for-s,the 
study td disantangla prior differences in staff /knowledge, attitudes, and 
, behavior from the effects of ^ the course itself. In the present 

, „ evaluation of^^R-lS, it was . possible' to gather, data from a small- sample of 

school employer^qiboth before and after participation "in the course in the 
^ fall, 1979, j — , , - ^ ^ 

- ' . . " ^ ■ . i ' " ' . 

'In* addiction, in the present study it is possible to 'examine under * two 

^ different enrollment conditions^ voluntary ^enrollment and mandatory 

^ enrollment #1 AltjWOgh the sample size /is ^imited,^ the circumstances 

prevailing when the fall courses were delivered allow a comparison to be made 
. of^ course outcomes for voluntary^ enrollees and ^ mandatory enrollees taught 
unden the same conditions.^ 



^The fall 1979 'H_R-18 enrollee population was cbmposed of both' employees . 
who were ^ required tg take HR-18 and .those who were not required to lake 
HR-18. According to information obtained from the MCPS Per&onnil Department 
nearly 80 percent of the fall 1979 enrollees ^ enrolled in HR^18 under "no aOE ^- 
requirement" or ^ under "no required school system^ contingency Those school 

-employees- ( 20 -percent^) -*who enro 1 1 ed - be^'aus e— C— ^as-^re qoii rad i d— &o ba^caus^e— ^ 

the ,^previous BOE mandate had not bein met or because enrol Idient in HR^IS was 
required as part of a planned in'-servi.ce training program. Appendix 'B 
provides a breakdown of official reasons for enrfelliing iryi fall 1979 HR-tS • 
coursej and an^ eKplanation of how fall enrollees were classified as -either 
voluntary or mandatory course participants • 



l/ ^VThe respondencs for' the ^preient report consiste^d of 43 *ichool employees who , 
, •j' enrdlled in^the two HR-'IS claS^sei during the fall, '1979. The 'total .enrollment ^ 
'for . these two classes was 49 school ^etoployees' ^however,* bhly those ichbiDl ' ' ' 
V employeai who had been adminlsteMd boths pre-*» and postcour^e^ measures were ' 

included .in the study X,see Appendix C= for ^ summary of the .backgiroynd ^ 
* char:acteriatici of the enrolleea). Data for this report were obtained through 
the s*aose speedily designed queptionnairp used for the^ previous ^evaluatldn of • ' 
Ml^lS (see Appendix D ' . for the complete questipnnaiM and scoring „ 
documentation). Enrolle^s in the fall 1979 coufse\ completed the quest 
at the beEinning of the coursg and at f^hm gnnf*rii.^ffim:of Tshe' eouFsfe- in clags.-- 
i The data gathe'red wefm *anal^zed to d^terminei . ' - ^ 

-l:'- . L . ..^ ^ ' i^^.,. . . : . . i-:. x ' . ^' ' 

f' * 1% What cognitive gains c^n^be attributed to participating ipfHR^lS? Do 

enrolleetf make significant g^itii on tWe measure of^^ 
. culture? , 4 ■ ^ * 

' . ■ ' ■ ■• : / ■ ^ . . ■■ ^ ■■" ■ , * . - ■■ ■ 

^ ' 2* What affective changes result, from participation in \ Do ' >^ 

enroljees make, significant gains on the measures of r^ciMj^ attitudes * 
and black-characteriEacions? " : 

- . ; i - . , ^- ^ * ' • \. : ■ ' ^;^ ; \, ^ -i. ' \"; " ; . \ _ ■/ . ^ ^ 

3. What specific actions are taken by course pafticipanti^/tp. .apply what 

they learn from^ the. course toV the work situation in which they are '/ > 
involyed? Do enroll^s make significajnt gains on qhi measure' of 
/ ^ ' general behavior? Do teacher enrqllees f change with ' regard to ' 
^ specific clas^oom behaviors or pMctices that ^ight prpmoee a ; more ^ 

, positive le'arning environment for black students? - ^ ^ 

' ^ 4. How do «irollees react to the HR^IS course as determined by self- 

reports arr^^c ours e evaluation tquestions| ' . * \ 

■ ■ _ ■ \;^.- ^ \- " ; - ; : . ■ / ■ ' 

What are the opinions of voluntary and mandatory en|;ollaes ' aboutt the 
mandatory \^ture of the. HR^IS course? 

6. For each .dr these^ questions do the rfi^pings differ =as a' function or 

" enr oilmen recondition I vdl'untary ys* manaatoty? ^ /" * 

In addressing these questions, the miajor emphflsia haj> been placed on exaTnining* 
the changes^ in test / scores from pretestirig to posttesting. The highest 
priority ^ is placed on reporcing the growth made by enrollees on tlfe key ^ 
measures of braq.k hiatory i racial attitudes fj black charafcteriEatipns j general ' / 

behaviors I and classroom practices (for teachers only)* \ ■ 

However, "it must be noted - Chat since the enrollees in the fall cours^e are a 
limited sample caution must be used in .generali jing from the study findings. 
We c anno t s ay that ^he Te¥ul ti for th'iT^^^5¥ll~' groups of^^ 
representative of likely course impacts for all school system employees* 

' - i - 

" f " . ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ 
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In ^dditibn, : the sctoH^ of: ei4olleei;' arid non^^rol lees, 

previouily gathered itt V the post hoc survey will alio ?^be pr6seritejd; fqt 
comparative purposea. Shfese icores prqvidfi a backgrounds ^gainsc 
mxamine'tha 1chan$e aeprea reported here and allow a' link ^o be 1 made^ between 
the two HR-li at.udieiJ However , these eomparisons scores ^hould be 
interpreted ^cautioualy airicei ' . ^\ - 1 - 



The post hoc study collected data 6n school eBployees pnly otie time. 
The opportunity/ to ascertain whether or not nortewolleei change- over ; 
time without any formal intervention did not e^tist, ' 

HataV 



The pose hoc iurvey 
parlier than that for the ^e-fpoi't s 




iaiapleiL f pr„ thi4-^^^_^h££ . e eyaluatipn^ 
pf HR-18 differ greiitly. .'S'p^^flcally , tKa iample fpr post hpc study 
wa$ dra%m randoiily a^^^y^.^ra^^^c^ fhi / thm^ participant 

Cfenrollees) and nonparticipan\t: (no^yttr^^^ fin the 

dimerisions of race and p6^^cioWVcltsJ4ifica ^ The post hbc HRt-IS 

sample was lar^ (800^ employees w 
representative of the"^ tatal fu\il^^^^ MCP8^'\^i 

the sample fort the pre-post . evkll^^ion of HR-^teM^ks' relatively small 
(n^43) ind not tepresentative of the \tQtai f ull-Via^ ,HCPS work for&e. 



'whom were nonenrol lees ) and 
fppce/ In contrast, 




The pre-poit study data was collected after t 
Convention, The degree to ^hich this" event in £f' 
study outcomes is unknown | ho^e^ver, it must /'be 
significant event ^fould possibly be responsible 



rst 'Hultti ethnic 
ed "the jpri^poat'' 
noted that:' this / 
for producing 



differences between the post hoc survey population and the pre^pbst 
study population* . * ^ / ^ 




comparisons between white teachers are presented I because \ 63 
percent, of the fall 1979 HR^IS partLcipants were white teachers C^ee Append£^>c 
C). ' . ' , . . 




SuTdtiikry of Findings 



SHORT-TERHfeiEFECTa ON C0tjisi*Eto^^^^ 

The pre--poitp evaluations Af^ flR- found that participation proyides at least 
short-tem b$neSlts foe sehbol employees, especially in tha*^ areas of knowledge 
of blaak- history and culture , general behavi-or, and claasroom practices . 
Spacificallyi the following findings ahould be notedi 

o Overall,' for all enrollaes as a group, there' was a aignifieant. 
increases from pretest ft .posttest on the measure of knowledga— o^f- 
black his cor w and culture.* ^ ' 

o Overall, for/ ail ^ enrol lees as a group, there = was no Bignificant 
increaBie from pretest to posttest on the me^asures of racial attitudes 
and characteid^ition of blac\. students • 5 

O r Overall, for f all . anrollees as a ^group, there was a significant- 
incraase fcroA pretest to ^ posttest on the nieasure of general 
» " ^bahavior,^' 



Overall, ;||pachetf report that .HR^IS assisted them in doing more ^ in 

the clas^^^bta t^cr promo t a a better understanding of black students' and 
* black cu^mrte.f^^ - ^ ' 

Overall^^^ compjLyisons made between voluntary and mandatory enifo^liees 
indicate sim^Ji^r gains for the two gtoups of participants. \ 

Both Stoduntaf^ course participants and .^andatgry course participants 
generally A||t ^'that HR-^IS should be a voluntary exparience for most 
school emplidpBes - . ^ * 



While these findings are, similar to those^of the post hoc avaliiation of HR'-IS, 
two important diffarances must 'be stressed. Firsti the present evaluation 
because it employed both /pre^ and postcourae assessment clearly demonstrated / 
at least short^^tarTii course'^ef f ects-- Secondi, significant impacts in the areas 
of knowledgei behavior, and classroom practices were found in the present 
study" for white teachers,, whereas - th-e previous study suggested that- white 
teacher^ did not profit ftom the HR^IS in regard to these .dimensions* 

^ — - - , ■ ,■ 



,, . . > ... 

-^Sigpif i cant increases reported within this report are statistically ^ s 
significant at the cpnvfe^ntionally accepted level of alpha=*05, ^ ^^^a 
^repor ted on tables -as p ^ . 05 , p C. 02 , p"C,01 f o^- • 001 . - - — 

^'he. measure of general behavior assesses what the school employee is 
doing on; the job to promote better rac^ relatiyis. 
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,Two hyppthasei can ba ^ oiEf ered to explain these differences for white 
teachers. First, the groups differed in terms of the time int^ryals^ between 
cburse participation and teiting. The fall 1979 participants .were tested 
isniediately after course partieipatiom* The participantf 'in ' the post hoc 
survey had taken the course from* one. to ^four years "gri^or to being tested for 
fitoe study* It is possible that forgetting affected the scores of the previous 
enrollees and that their poorer p«r,fpmante* *is mainlyX attributable t^o length 

of time since enrollment. " ^ ' 

* . = ^ . - 

. L.^ .. ' / 

Second^ differences, in ^teacher ef fectiveness may also play a role* Staff 
"ync^lude^^T:n~the Ro&E ffoc survey had bten taught by many different' instructors , 
not all pf* whom can be expected to have been equally effective,* It is 
pQssibl*e thit the instructors of. the fall 1979 course^ consiating of only two 

* sec tions, were f specially ef f ective^^nd thdt the higher test scores for the 43 
students reflect the skill of these particular teachers - ■ * 

The impact of the differences in teacher ef f ectiveness—^alone or in 
COTbination with other variables~cannot at this time be untangled| however, 
. it was possible to eKplore the impact of the other factor, the length of time 
since participation* 

To determine the impact of the length of time since participation, comparisons 

were made between perforaance of the fall participants (white teachers only) - 

and that of fomerly enrolled white teachers , classified by year of completing 

IS=18* Overall, these^analyses revealed no consistent pattern of differences 
p - - - ' - ■ - . _ - 

; on the key dependent measYres -of black history and culture, racial attitudes, 

black chaffacterizations , general behamor , * and classroom behavior. . Such 

findings indicate that it is not . possible to attribute the performance 

differences found for white teachers solely to the length of time since course 

enrollment; forgetting, in and of itself, does not appear to explain the 

findings. , ' ^ ■ 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN SCORES OF FALL 1979 PARTICIPANTS AND NONENROLLEES FR5M THE 

* POST HOC SURVEY'. ^ ^ ^ 



^qmparisons between white|^ teachers (fall 1979 enrollees vs * nonenrollees) 
revealed that on the average, the enrollees' posttest scores on the measures 
of Knowledge of Black History afid Culture,'^ racial attitudes, black 
characterisations, and general behaviors were higher than the nonenrollees* 
tjcor&s on these same four measures. , The difference on the measure of general 
behavior, however, was the only tiifference that was s tatisjtically 
significantt On the remaining measurji) classroom behaviors, comparisons made 
between enrollees and nonenrollees revealed chat, nonenrollees report doing 
^ more to promote a positive learning eti^viro^nmenC for bl'^ck students* This 

- d i f f erence -is- s t a t-is t i ea ll-y--sign i f-iean t .- - _ — . _ — — . -_- . = ^_ . 

I. 
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A NOTE ON DATA ANALYSIS AND PRESEt^TATIO^ OF FINDINGS 

The statistical analysis of the obtained data was^ guided by six evaliiiation 
objectives stated earlier on P^ge 2- T-teat for correjfted samples was used 
to detect differences between pre and posttest means. For example, to 
determine if enrollees make significant gains on the measure *of black hiatory 
and^ culture the t^testr for correlated samples was i-used* T-^test for ' 
independent samples was used to detect differences i^tween . two groups. This 
statistic was used to- detect differences between scores (black history and ^ 
cultrue, racial attitudes, black characteriEations and behavior) of fall 1979 

participants and nQnenrollae^ — £r^m— the po s Aqc_ g \^^ y j _ Anriyg i= g c^f ^nrm' 

was used to compare, group (voluntary course participants versus ^mandatory • * 
course participants) means on a dependent variable (for examplej black history . 
and culture scores)^ after group means had been adjusted for differences ' 
between e g r 6 u^^ f requency""^^^ certain 

events or behaviors constituted the data basei the chi^ square statist ic was 
used* For eKamplei analysis of classroOT practices by teacher^ us id the . J 
chi^square statistic. ^ In the remaining anmlyses, ''simple desGriptions , 
including frequencies and percentages ate rep^rtfed* , 

Findings presented on the pages that follow d^ not report specific outcomes or* 

details of data analyses - Specific t-valuesV f^values arfd chi-square outcqmes 

are reported in Appendix E# ^ ' - ' \ ■ ^ 

' ^- ■ ■ '^^i"- ;: , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ' . ^ 




DETAILED FINDINGS ^ 4 

^ : • Short-Term Effecti on Course Enrollees 

GAINS MADE IN KNOWLEDGE W BLACK HISTORY, RACIAL ATTITUDES, • ' ^ 

BLACK CMMCTERIZM^ION, OENERAL BEHAVIORS, CLASSROOM FRACTlCgS = / ' \ 

DQ^^^rollee^ make significant gains' between /pretest and poirtest on the 
smim^uvBB of blaek history , raeial attitudes, black characterizations, and 
general behaviors as a result of participation tn HR-18? And does th^ type of 
enrollment condition for , enrollees, voluntary or. mandatory enrollraenl," 
influence these gains? The analyses of the gains made on each of these 



Knowledge p£ Black Histoid and Cu . v 

PUrposi^vof Scale i i To assess general knpwledge of black history and ^culture 

■ ' ' ' ■ ■ . 

InstriaaentatiQn s ' 20-item objeetiye' teat of knowledge included as part of the 
survey questionnaire, (See 4pp^ndix D for exact item^ Includadr) \ 

Interpretation i the higher the score,, the greater the respondent ' s knowledge 
of factual* information taught about black history ^and c^ilture in HR-18. 



















Data! ^ • ^ 


J -1- — - 












»«_ 


^ - - 


Mean BlaCk 


History and Cul ture 


P C w r € S 








Maximum Posaibla 


Score : 20 














■ . - - ■■ ■-: -■ :- - 




Preceit 




Posttest 








•'. V . 






Mean- 


SD 


Change 




V ' Ail Enroll^es . 


- — - — — i 

36 


9.47.- 


2.17 


• 12.97 


2.06 


3.50* 




'Voluntary 
\ Mandatory 


26 


9.96 


2.31 


13.42 


2.02 


3.46* 




10 


' , . B.ia ■ 


1.03 


11.80 


• 1.75. 


. 3 . 60* 




White Teachers 


V 22 


- 8.86 


2.08 


12.17 


2.10 


3.31* 


V 


1/ ' Voluntary 




*• 9;?9 


2.40 


. 12.86 


2.25 


3.57* 




Mandatory _ 


8 


■ " 8.13 


•1 . 13 


11.25 


1.39 


3.12* 




Other Enroll aes 


14 


_ . ^_ _ 
10.43 


2.02 


14.07 


1.49 


3.64* 




> , Voluntary 


12 


10.75 


2.00 


%.08 


1 .56 


3.33* : 




" ' 'Mandatory. 


2 


** ' 













^Statistically significant, p<.001, 
**Due to small number of cases^ N^2, "data^ not presented. 



Findings : . ^ \ * , .V 

For all groups, studied, all enrollees white 'teachers, and other enrqlJeeSi 
there was a significant increase on the measure of* Knowledge of Black History 
and Gultura ^rt-om pretest to posttest. In addition, when participants wera 
classifiad, by enrollment status, ^voluntary"' versus mandato^,, tio difference in 
the sizm of gains were found, ■ S ^ 



S 



I* 



.5ln all tables the followiri| symbols will be uaedi, ^ "ift-^-^^|o reprGsent 
number of students for wi^om d^ta^ is reported| "SD" to represent the standard 
■duration, a measure of variation .in responses; "Change" /to represGnt the 
amount ,0/ difference between precest and posttest means. . - 
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; Rad^ial Atticudes» ^ .\ • / 

^ Fur pose ofy Scale s To : elicit responses to a set of geaeral racial aCtitudir»l 

# and perc^tual ^uestipns * ^ v ^ • ' 

' 'Inst r^umen E a t i ou t 12-itew attitude scale 'j^ncluded as' part^ , of _ the survey 

• qu|sti0nnaiqe. (See Questions "1 througl^ . 13, •Pprt llP' of the survey 
Instruttant *v * . ' ^ » 1 - : 

InterpretatiQn : ^ The hi^j^r the score on this "^calaj the more positive the 
respondent ' s_ attitudes" ooncerning Black 4niericans, ' \ , 



Data? ' ^ » * ' ^ 



He^n Racial Attitude Scores 



MaxitQum Possible Score i 60 







Pretext ^ 


Posttest 






i 

^ — - - '~ — : — ^ _- 


. N 


^ Mean 


SD ' Mean 


SD : 


r Change 


% * ' . 












All Enrol le^^ ' . ' 


39 


' 46.00 


4.76 ^46.69 


5,31 


0,69 


Vofuntfary ' 


h 


46.76 


4.47. ■47.69 


4.68 


0,93 


Mandatory * 


' 10 


;43.80 ■ 


5.12 43.80 


6,20 


, ' . hdVoo 














White Teachers 


■ 23 


45.65 , 


4.. 70 45.91 


5*23 


. 0*26 ' 


^ Voluntary, 


15 


46.73 


3.92 , 46.60 


' 4.66 


-0,13 


Mandatory 


8 


43.63 •• ' 


5.78 44.63 


6.30 


' ^ <.00 


Other Enrollees 


a6 


46.50 


4.86 . 47.81 


5.39 


1.31 


' Voluntary 


14 


46.79 


5.15 .48.86 


^.59 


2,07* 


Mandatory 


2 


. ■ **■ 


' r 






*S tatistically significi 


ant J 


S.02. . 








**Due to small numb'er of 


cases J 


N^Z'j data not 


presented. 







^ Find in^s ' , * \ ,» 

^ ^ ... . . ^ . / ' , ■ 

There was a significant increase on the measure of. Racial Attitudes from 

pretest to posttest for only ^one group studied^ "*othe|| voluntary ^enrollees 
For all other groups studied, no significant incraise. was found, " No 
perforrnance differences emerged as^^^a function of enrol Imeat ^fatus.. 



m 



er|c -f 
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'.Characterizing Bl^ck Students ' . ' ^ 

Purpose of Scale i To assess the degree to which school employees feel that 
black and white students differ along a variety o"f characteristic^ relating to 
the^ sdhodl situation^ ^ , 

Inst y umen t a t i on i lO^item scale included as part of the survey questionnaire* 
(See Qti^#scidn 14 thrqugh 23,, Part III of the survey instrument.) 

Interpretation i A high score indicates that Vthe respondent^ reports few 
differences between black and white students on a list of ^ student- 
charac t'er istics ^ * * 

Ddtai , = - * 

Mean Characterization Scores 



Maxiraum Possible Scorei 1^^ 


















Pretest/ 


Posttest 










Mean 


SD Mean 


SD 


Change 


All Enrol lees 


33 


7 . 85 


2.05 


7.48 


1.96 


-0.37 


yoluntary r 


24 


7,83 


z.ii- 


7.33 


1.95 


-0.50 


Mandatory 


9 


'7.88 


1.97 


7.88 


2.03 


0.00 > 


White Teachers 


22 


7,91 


2.11 


7.50 


2.06 


-0.41 


Voluntary . 


14 


' 8.00 


2,22 


7.07 


2.13 


, -0.93 


Mandatory 


8 


7.75 


2.05 


8.25 


1.83 


0.50 


Other EnrDllees 


11 ' 


7,73 


2.01 


7.45 


1,81' 


-0.28 


Voluntary . 


10 


7.60 


2.07- 


7.70 


: 1.70 


0.10 


'M^datory 


2 












''^^Due Co small number of a 


ises, N= 


2j data not 


■ pr'esented 








FindLngs' ' > 














There was no significant change on 


the measure of Black 


Characterizations .from 


pretest to'posttest for any 


of the 


groups examined. 









Geheral Behavior 

Purpose of Scala i To aaaess what the school employee is doing on the job to} 
promote . better, race relations - 

» I ns t r imen tat i on i 12=itam checklist of behaviors'' included as part of the 
/survey questionnaire. (See Questions 1 through 12, Part II of the survey 
instrument.) 

Interpretation : The higher the score on the behavior scale the raore behaviors 
the employee jeports performing to promote better race relations. 

Data ' . . 







Mean 


Behavior 


Scores 






f 


Maximim Possible Score: 


12 




















Pretest 


Posttest 












N 


Mean 


SD Mean 


SD 




Change 


All Enrolleea 




41 


5.78 


2.35 7.71 


2. 


29 


1.93* 


Voluntary 




31 


5 . 84 


2 . 34 7 . 84 


2. 


30 


2 , 00* 


Mandatory 




10 


5.60 


2.50 7.30 


2. 


36 


1.70+ 


















White Teachers 




26 


5.31 


2.51 7.50 


2. 


61 


2.19* 


Voluntary 




18 


5 . 33 


2.70 7.78 


2. 


71 


2.45+ 


Mandatory 




8 


5.25 


2.19 6.88 


2. 


42 


1.63 


















Other Enroll^es^ 




15 , 


6.60 


184 8.07 


1. 


62 


1.47+ 


Voluntary 




13 


6.54 


1.56 7.92 


1. 


57 


1 .38+ 


Mandatory 

£ 




2 


** 










+Statistically signific, 


ant 


. P<. 


05. 










*Stacistically signific. 


ant 


f P<. 


001. 










**Due to small number of 


ca 


ses , N 


=2, data 


not presented. 









Findings - 

For all groups except for white teachers who were required to take Che course, 
there was a significanc increase on the measure of General Behavior from 
pretest to posttest • While the former group also showed pre to posttest 
gains, the difference did not reach significance. One reason for this may be 
the small sample siEe (N^8)* No additional differences attributable to 
participation status were found. 



If 
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Classroom Practices 



Do teacher pnrollees cKange with' regard to specific classroom behaviors qr 
practices that might promope a more positive learning environment ,for black 
students as a result of par ticipatign in HR-18? And does 'the condition of 
enrollmen't, voluntary versus tnandatory, influence the change? 

It appears tfiat^HR-18 can assist teachers in doing more in the classroom to 
create a positive learning . envi roriraent for black students'. For example, at 
pretesting 26 percent of the course participants (teachers only) indicated 
that they have created a^ special display for teaching purposes ^having to do 
with black history and culture; however, ^at posttesting 48 percent of the 
cpurse participants indicated that this wits true (see Exhibit 1 on the next 
page). At pretesting 71 percent of- the course participants indicated that the ^ 
picturesi displays or other material s used in the classroom inclu^ pictures 
of bpth whites and non-whites| however, at posctesting 81 perce^ of the. 
course participants indicated that this was ^ true , 

Does the condition of enrollment influence the change which is reported by 
teachers? When it ^ comes , to creating special displays (Practice 2) or 
including pictures of both whites and non-^whites (Practice 3) it is apparent 
that voluntary and mandatory teachers vary little in regards to the amount of 
change reported. For exampie, change reported for Tractive 2 for voluntary 
and mandatory enrollees is nearly ■ identical , +24 VS4.+20 (see Exhibit 1). ^And 
the change reported for Practice 3 for voluntary and mandatory enrollees is 
also nearly identical J +9 vs , +10. Change reported ^ for Practice 1, inclusion 
of information about blacks, however, shows that mandatory enrol 1 ees report 
growth or change <+10) while voluntary ehrpllees report a lack of growth or 
change (^4) . / 



Exhibit 1, "Reported Changes for Classroom Practices of HR^18 

EnroUees {N=3l) 



Classroom Practice* 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Change/ 
Growth 



Practice 1 ^ 

Voluntary Enrollees (n^21). 52% 

Mandatory Enrollees (n=10) 60 

AH Enrollees 55 

Practice 2 

Voluntary Enrollees <n^21) 24 

Mandatory Enrollees (n-lO) 30 ^ 

All Enrollees 26 



48% 
70' 
55 



48 

50 
48 



= 4% 
+ 10 
0 



+24 

,+20 
^-22 



Practice 3 

Voluntary Enrollees *(n^21) 67 

Mandatory Enrollees (n-10) y^BO 

All Enrollees ^ 71 



76 
99 

ar 



+ 9 
+ 10 
+ 10 



^Practice 1* Including information about black historyi culture, and 
contributions to Mierican life in your regular curriculum 

Practice 2. Creating^ a special display for^ teaching ^purposes having to do 
with black history or culture ■ " 



Practice 3« Using pictures, displays, or other materials in-^ jthe classroom 
that include pictures of both whites and nonwhites. 
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ENROLLEE REACTION TO THE HR-18 COUR 



How do ehr oil eas , react do •the HR^18 course as determined by self-^repDrts and 
course evaluation questions? A number of dimensions were examine^* ^ 

Undergtanding of Blacks - . = 

Data from pQSttesting of course participants reveal that most enroHees feel 
that HR^IS improved their understanding of how black students and parents will 
react to situations having racial overtones (see Question* 40, Part IV of the 
questionnaire)* Overall, 80 perc of the course participants indicated 
faeling Chat their underNstanding of blackf' reactions improved^ while 7 
percent indicated that their understanding hai^not improvedi and 12 percent of 
the .course par^cipants were not sure. ^ When . responses to this question are 
analyzed taking into consideration \ the condition of enrollment no 
statistically significant differences \are found between voluntary and 
mandatory enrollees' responses. \ 

Using What Was Learned in HR=18 ^ ' . 

Overall, the data eoHected. from course participants \t the conclusion of the 
course reveal that cours^e participants report using what was *»'l^arned in H^IS 
(see^ Question 33-37^ Part IV of the Queitionnaire) . Sixty^five percent of the ' 
course participahts report using what was learned in HR-18 to get along better 
with blacks. * A little more thanf 50 percent of the course participants 
indicated that they .used what was learned in HR^IB to get along bettir with 
co'-workers'Vand people outside MCPS, " Nearly 50 percent of the course 
participants %Mid they used what was learned in the course , to get along better 
with students of other races, and 42 percent said thpy used what 'was learned 
in the course to get :along better with white students/ 



t^en responses to these questions are analyzed by the condition of enrollfttent, 
no statisticall} 
.appear to differ 



no statistically significant differences are found even though the groups" dq 



X 
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EXHIBIT 2* Percentage of Enrollees Indicacing That Things 
Learned in Are Being Used by Condition of Enrollment of EnroUee 



Things Learned in HR-18 have been 
used iri getting along withi 



Condition of Enrollement 



Black Students. * , 
^ Other Minority Students 
White'* Students . , * , , 
People Outside of HGPS* 



• » * 



Total ■ 
(N=43) 


7= « 

Mandatory 


Voluntary 
(N-32) 


Difference 


54 


— "^"^ 


59. 


17 N. S.* 


65 


■■ 50 


70 


. 26 N.S. 


49 


33 


53 . 


20 N.S. 


43 


30 


47 


17 N.S. 










53 


33 


59 


26 N.S'. 



*N*S, Indica^tes that the.obaerved difference was not statistically significant 
using the chi^^quare analysis. * 




V 



Course Evaluation by Enrollees 

Overall\j eoufse^^evaluati^n by course participants is favo^f^'^e (see Exhibit 3 
balow)* Course participants s on t^ average rated teaching mgthodSj course 
content, teacher effectiveness | and course logistics better, than good (oii a 
sealfe of 1 to 4 J 1 being very poor and 4 being very -good). 

In general, all course participants rated the course., HR^I8, tfavdrably, 
however, when reaction to the course is analyzed by condition of enrollment, 
that is, voluri^ary c^^se participants versus mandatory course participants, 
data reveal- that voluntary course participants a%e more critical^ of *thm 
course. Specifically, course evaluation by 'voluntary course participants 
differs significantly from that of mandatory course participants in two a^eas, 
teacher effectiveness and teaching methods • In both of these areas, voluntary 
course participants' mean evaluation scores were significantly lower than the 
mean evaluation scores* of mandatory course participarttls (See Exhibit ^) . 



Exhibit 3*^^Mean Evaluation Scores for Four Aspects of the HR-18 Course 
by Condition of Enrol Imfent of Enrol lee , - - 



Mean Evaluation Score 



i < 

(Very poor) 



^4 



(Very good) 



^- Condition of Enrollement 



Aspects of Course^ 



^ Total 
(N^42) 



Voluntary 
(N=32) 



^Mandatory 
(N^U) 



Difference 





Mean 


SD 


Ma 


lan 


SD 


Mean 


SD 






Teacher Effectiveness 


3.30 


0,55 


3, 


.44 


0,49 


3.62 


0,36 


0, 


32* 


Teaching Methods 


2,93 


0*54 ^ 


3< 


.07 


0,51 


3.25 


0,43 


0, 


32* 


Course ^Content 


2>90 


0,43 


3. 


^03, 


0.51 


3.21 


0,56' ^ 


0, 


31 


Course Logistics 


3,36 


0,42 


3. 


.36 


0,42 


3,38 


0.4^ ^ 


0. 


03 



"^St^tis tically si^gni f icant , p^.05, 



r 
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MANDATORY VS , VOLUNTARY PAITICIpItION 



What are the opinions , of course, participants about the nature of part icipat ion 
in the HR-18 course? Should course participation be a* pandated experience or 
should it be a voluntary experience? Analysis of enrolleesV opinions about 
the natute of parfiicipation in tfwe' HR-18 revealed that, ovarrfki the majority'^ 
of cotjrse partictpants f^lt that I HR-18 should be a vbluntary \experience f or 
all school employees (see^^xhibic 4 below). For example, at Apreteating 29 
. percent of the course participants indicated that- tor teachers" Wrticipation 
in HR^IS should be a mandated experience. And at posttesting 2\ percent of 
the course participants indicated the same for teachers* l It shoukd be noted,* 
however, that a substantial minority (44 , to 47 percent) of course participants 
at ^ posttesting felt that / HR-18 should be^ mandatory experYence for 
administrators and ^'guidance counselors. -It--.-should also be n^ted . that 
. generally ofjinions expressed at ^ pretesting about the nature . of partici^ic 
in the HR-'IS course are similar to those expressed at posttesting. . /\ 



.on 



Analyses of course participants' 'opinions by condition of enroUraenti, that is, 
voluntary course participants versus mandatory course participant^ revealed 
that overall, at pretesting more mandatory, course participants rfhan voluntary 
course participants felt that HR-18 should be a mandatory experience for\all 
school employees. for example, 53 percent of the mandatory course 
participants at pretesting were of the opinion that HR=18 should be a mandated 
experience for^ MCPS guidance counselors., In contras.t, 39 percent of the^ 
yoliintary course participants were of the sme opinion. It should be pointed 
out, ^'however, ,^that '^at postcesting the opinions of both groups of course 
t Participants^ were mqre^ similar ^than they wjre different' (See Exhibit 4 
below). For example, at poictesting 47 percent of the voluntary course 
pa,rticiMnts and>'46 percent of the mandatory courietlf^rticipants were of the 
opinion A that HR^IS should be a mandated experiSifce for MCPS guidance 
counsel^s. ^ / ' ^ 1 « 

/ ' S . ^ ' ^ \ 

iibit 4. — Percentage of Enrollees Indicating That fiR-18 Should ^Be. a 

Mandatory Course for - Seven .Target Employee Groups at 
Pretgsting asd Posttfesting By Condition of Enrollment 



' I Condition of Enrollme nF 

Total (n^3) Voluntary (n^32) 



Seyen Targec 


Pre- 


Post- J 




, Pjre- 


Post- 




Pre- 


PosC- 




' Employee Group 


test 


test 


Change 


■ teat 


test 


Change 


test 


test 


Change 


Administrators 


38' 


44 > 


+ 6 


36 ' 


44 


+ 8 


46 


46 


0 


Teachers 


29 


27 


- 2 


29 


28 


- 1 


27 


18 " 


- 9 ■ 


Guidance Counselors 


43 


47 


+ 4 


39 


47 


+ 8 


55 


46 


. - 9- 


Clerks and Secretaries 


19 


19 


0 


19 


19 


0 


18 


18 


0 


Building Services 


19 


19 


0 


16 


19 


+ 3 


27 


18 


- 9 


CafeCeria Workers 


19 


19 


0 


16 


19 


+ 3 


27 


18 


- 9 . 


Bus Drivers 


21 


19 


- 2 


19 


22 


+ 3, 


27 


9 


-18 
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AND, ADDITIONAL COMPARI^NS ' V " 

These Tinaings are in aomt ways aimilar to those of the post hoc evaluation of 
^mahdatory Howeverj two important differences must be stressed* First-, 

the present, evaluation, because it employed both pre- and poatcQurse 
assessment, more clearly ddmons traced at least short-term course effects. 
Second,- significant impacts in the areAs of knowledge, behavior, and classroom 
practicea we*^ found in the present study for white teacliersi whereas the 
previous study; suggested tRat, white teachers di^ not profit from HR-18 in 
regard to these dimensions. ' _- 

Two hypotheses can ^e, offered to * eKplain these differences^ 'for white 
teachers. First, the groups differed in terms of the time internals between 
course participation and testing, yhe fall 1979 participants, wfere tested 
iimediately after course participationi ^ The garticipants in the post hoc 
survey had taken the course from Qne to four years prior to being tested for 
the study. It is possible that forgetting affected the scores of the previous 
enrollees and that their poorer performance is mainly attributable to length 
of time since enrollment. ' 

Second, differences in teacher effectiveness \may also p^ay a role. Staff 
included in the post hoc survey had been taught\ by many different instructors, 
not all of whoa can be eKpected to have been equally effective. It is 
possible that the instructdrs of the fall 1979 dourse, consisting of only two 
sections, were especially effective and that the higher teat scores for the 43 
students reflect the skill of these particular teachersr^ 

It was possible to^ assess one of these two hypotheses. Comparisone were ^ade 
be'tween the fall participants (white teachers^ only) and formerly earolled 
white teachers, classified by year of completing HR^IS. These comparisons 
revealed that overall no consistent , pattern or relatio-nship exists between 
length of time and enrollment and performance on the measures of history, 
attitudesi char.ac terizations , and general behaviors on classroom practices, 
understanding of blacks, and using what was learned in HR^IS or course 
evaluation. (See Exhibits 5 through 8.) For example, if forgetting were 
playing a major role, one would expect to see a decline in scores^ over time 
for knowledge of history and culture. However, Exhibit 5 shows that this is 
clearly not the case. Neither a typical "forgetting curve" nor any other 
systematic pattern of change is evident. ^It must, therefore, be concluded 
that it is not possible to attribute the differences found in the present 
study to the length of time sirtce enrollment; forgetting does not appear to 
explain the findings. ^ 



Exhibit S.^^Mean Scores, for En^lleea on the Measures of Knowledge of 
Black HisCory and CMture, Racial Attitudes , Black ^ 
CharacteriEations , anM General Behaviors 





— — \ 


\_ . 


Year Course Was 


Completed 








1980+ 


1979 


1978 


1977 


1976 


Knowledge 
of History 

and f'nl Piif^ 


Mean 
N 


12,17 \ 

2*10 
22 


14.44* 

2,45 
'16 


11.08 
3.33 
13 


11.50 

.16 
52 


1 1 . 71 
3.53 
"35 


Racial 
Attitudes 


Mean 
SD ' . 

N ^ ^ 


45.80 
5.03 
23 


44.53 

3-. 60 1 

- 1 


44.64 
3.69 
14 


44.73 
- '4.92 

56 


44 .'79 
4.72 
34 


Charac'teri-- 
nations 


Mean 

SD 

N 


7.48 
2.02 
22 


7.50 
1.86 
18 


7.07 
1.06 
14 , 


7.44. 
2.19 
50 


7.03 
a. 72 
32 


;Gener4l' * 
Behaviors 


Mean 

-sn 

N ' 


7.56** 
2.58 - 


, 6.94 
, 2 .08 
17 


6.71 
2.67 
14 


6.26 
:2\61 
57 


6.06' 
2.64 
36 



*^Mean score differs significantly from means . reported ftor 1980, 1978, 1977, 

Whd 19 7^ ^ ^: ^ ■ 

**Mean score differs significantly from means rbpbrted^for 1977 and 1976. J 



f 



+Due to small .sample size'for this year data for voluntary and inandatory 
course participants are not p res en ted separately for Exhibits 5=9. 



Exhibit .6.=--P^rcentage of Enrollees Indicating That They Were Performing 
Certain Classroom Practices 



Practice* 



EnrQllee Population by Year Course Was Com pleted 
1980 1979 ^19 78 19 77 19 76 ^ 



Pra^ica 1 ' I ^ II ^ - ?? 

N 27 18 14 55 31 

Practice 2 ^ ^ ^ ^8 94 100 96 .^84 

, N , . 27 . IB ' 1^ . ^ 55 31 

^Practices - ^ ' ^ 82 56 64 49 44 ^ 

Practice 3 , . ^ 27^ 18; / 14^ 55 ^ 31 

Practices arei ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ~ ~ ■ =^ ~ ; 

Practice 1. Including information about\ black hisCoryj culture, and 
contributions to^, American life in your regular curriculum 

^ Practice 2. Creating a special displays fop teaching purposes having to 
/ c , * do with black history and culture . . ^ 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ' ,' 1= 

; /Practice 3. Using pictures, displays, - qr other materials in the 

classroom that include pictares of bo.th whites and nonwhi tea 



inci 



Exhibit 7.^^Percentage of Enrollees. Indicati'ng That Their Und^ra tanding of 
^Blacks Had Improved [ks ^a Result of Taking HR-18 



0r 



Understanding Improved -. Year Course Was Complated . ' 

cCRasponses) 1980 1979 ^978^ "1977 ""^l976~. 

\ {n-27) :(n-18) (n-14) (n-54) (n-35) 

Yes. . ' 85 41 50 38 -43 

No . .8 " 53 2i . 40 . 49 

Not Sure 8 6 29 22 /' % 



Exhibit 8. ^-^Percentage of Enrollafes Indicating That They ;Were Using What 
Was Learriid in HR-18 T ' - ' 



Using What Waa teamed in the Year Course Was Com pleted 



Courae .Bo. Get Along Batter, with: 


1980 


19 79 ' 


1978 


1977 


1976 


■ ■ . . ■ •• , ' , 


(n=27) 


Cn-18) 


Cn=14) 


Cn=54) 


(n»35) 


The People* You Work With, . . . . 


44 


.40 


43 


37 


31 


'Black Students , , , , . , ; . 


•67 ^ 


21 


79 


42 


5L 


Other Minority Students. , . , . 


54 


19 


64 


33 


40 




38 


13 


36 


31 


. 29 






31 ' 


43 


30 


v' 43 
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Exhibit 9. Mean Evaluation Scores for Four Aapeccfl of\ HR-18 Couisse 



Aspect of tht Course 










Year 


Course Was 


Taken 




Evaluated 








1980 


19 79 


1978. 


1977 


: 1976 










(n«27) 


(n=18) 


Cn*14); 


(n=57) 


. ,(n=33) 


Teachar Ef f ectivene^a 


SD 


in 




3. 39* 
0.50 


2.93 

0*72 


3.10 ' 
0.65 


^.84 

■ 0.59 


3.08 
0.66 


Teaching Methods 


Me^ 
SD 


an 




2.99 
0.53 


2 . 68 
0.6& 


4 

, 2.95 
0.50 


2v69'' 
Q.53 


2.87 

0.63 


Course Content 


Mei 
SD 


in 




2.. 98** 
.0.47. 


. 2.85t 
0.59 


„ 2.90 ' 
0.40 


2.57 
b.64 


2.79 

^ 0.75 


Couraa Logistics 


Mei 
SD 


m 




3.32 
0^47 . 


' 3 .34 
0.42 


3.01 
a. 25 


3.15 
0.37 


^3.22 
0.44 



J 

Very Poor 



Rating Scale 



Very Good 



*Meaa score^, differs signifi cant ly from means raported for 1979 and 1977* 



^Mean score differs significantly from means reported for 1977* 



COTparisons Between Fall 1979 Enrollaes ani .Nonenrollees 
from the Post Ho^ Survey 
_ (White fiache^s *OnlV) • /"^^ ^ 

DIFfIrENCES ON MIASURES OF HISTORY, ATTITUDES ^ CHARACTERIZATIONS AND BEHAVIORS 

■• / i 

Comparisons^ made between enroll^es- (fall 1979 course participantf ) and 
nonenrollaes scores on tl>e measures of kndwledge o^f black history and cultute^, 
facial attitudes^ black ^ characteriEations j and general behaviors reveal'' that 
while ' enrollees outscored nonenrollees the differences generally were not 
s^tatis tically significant. Specifically, . 

On the^^ average 5 the. difference on the me-asure of knowledge of black 
history and culture is npt statistically significant (see Exhibit 10 
' below) • . * 

On the average, the .difference on the measure of racial attitudes is not 
statistically significant, ' . 

On the average J enrollees outscore nonenrollees on the measure of general . 
behavior by nearly one point (0.97)| t-test results show that > the 
^ differehce is statistically significant. 

On the . average the difference on "the measure of black characterizations is- 
. not statistically significant t - . ' ' ' 



Exhibit lO.^^Mean Scores for Enrollees and Nonenrollees on the 

Measures of Knowledge of Black History and Culture, Racial 
Attitudes , ^Black Characterizations i and General Behaviors 







Enrollees 


Nonenrollees 




Measures 




(n*27) 


(n-223) 


Difference 





Mean 


SD 


f 


Mean 


sp 




History, and Culture 
Racial Attitudes 
Charac teriEations^ 
General Behaviors : 


12.16 
45.80 
7.48 
7.56 


2.17 
5.03 
1.01 

2,58 


; 


11 ,29 
45i23 ^ 

7,62 

6,59 


3,22 
' 4.57 
2 . 04 
2.36 


+0.87 
+0.57 \ 
-0.26 ^ 
+0,9 7^-' 


*S tatist ically significant. 


P <.05, 




I 
















* 







'J 

f-^ i j 
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DIFFERENCES IN CLASSROOM PRACTICES OR BEHAVIORS - ^ ^ ■.. * 

Comparisons made between enrol lees ' ahd /honenrollees - reported classroom 
bahaviors reveal thatj overall, enrollees and ndnenrollees generally do .differ 
significantly in their classrood behaviors or practices which promote 'k 
positive learning environment for -black students (see Exhibit 11 below). 

^ Exhibit ' ir;-^Percentage o£ Enrollees ^ arifl ^Norienrollees Indicating That : , ■ \ 
■ ■ ' . ' They Were Performing Certain' Classroom Practices . ■ 



Practice V / Enrollees Nonenrollees Difference 



/ % . - N : % N - , ■ 

" " - ' .. / ' ' ^' . » 

Practice 1 ^ 56 27 76 "reS 20** 

Practice 2 ■ - - : ■ 48 27 51 112. 3* 

Practice;! ; ; . . 82 ■ 27 95 204 ^ 13** 



>;K >Blbt signif icant^*< 

*?*^Stat;is tically significant, p <.65, 



aetides are: 



Practice 1* Xncluding information about black history, culture and 
j contributions to American life in your regular curriculum 

Practice^ 2. Creating a special- display for teaching purpdses having ^to do 
with black hisfcory; and /cult ur.e ' . . , 

Practice 3. Using^ picturesj dis plays ,V or other materials^ in the. classroom 
. . that inclyde pictures,, of both whites and ndnwhites 



0. 
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APPENDIX At ^ Sumary of Findings for Evaluatio n Study of Mandatory Human 
Relitions Training gumary of Post-Hoc Survey 

Results - " 



This study examined the results of a mandated in-serviee training program, 
ro^lS^ designed to provided information and experiences for school employees 
to help then improve their abilities to interact with and tiinderatand minority 
individuals. Data were obtained from two employee groups. The participant 
group consisted of school employees who enrolled in HR-18 over a four-year 
period during which HR^IS was a mandatory experience for MontgOTery County 
Public Schtfols (MCPS) employees. The comparison group consisted of achool 
em^ployeea who did not enroll in HR-18 during that time. Respondent samples 
for this study were drawn randomly after stratification of the participant and 
nonparticipant populations on the dimensions of race and position 
classification. Data gathered through a mail survey were analyaed tor 

1, Determine how erirollees and nonanrollees differ on the m easu res of 
black history, racial attitudes , student cbmparisons, and general 
behaviors. 

. 2. Determine how teacher enrollees and nonenrollees differ with ^regard 
to specific classroom behaviors that might promote a more positive 
learning environiaent f or black students , 

3, ^licit enrollees ' reactions to the ra=-18 course via aelf^reports and 
/ course evaluation questions* 

4, Elicit jemployees' motives for enrolling or not enrolling in HR-18. 

5* Compare enrollees' and nonanrollees' opinions about -the mandatory 
nature of the HR-*18 course, ' 

6, Characterise the type of school employee who enrolled in HR-18 when 
enrollment was mandaCory, To do th is , f orraer course enrollees and 
nonenrollees are coinpared on such demographic charaeteristics as 
race, sex, age, position classification, and employraent location. 

The findings for Phase I of the Evaluation of HR-18 (mandatory) are subject to 
two constraints^ 

o No data are available on the knowledge or behaviors of participants 
prior to HR-18 enrollmenC, Without this data, for both enrollees and 
nonenrollees, it is not possible to disentangle prior differences 
from the effects of the HR-18 course. As a result, it is not 
possible to attribute an unequivocal cause effect relationship 
between the course and any enroll.ee/nonenrollee differences which are 
found* In the present study, therefore, one can examine how 
participants and nonparfcicipants currently differi but the degrjee to 
which participation in HR-18 directly caused such difff^rances can 
only be inferred* 
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A ratrospective analysis of the differences v^hich exist =between 
course parcicipants and nonpar t^eipants, when t^e couurse has been 



completed from ^2 to 42 months prior to dati collectionv is a 
particularly severe . teat for ^ahy courset Onef can only question 
whether the results repprted below would be mo^e or less favorable 
than those obtained from using the same methodology to assess other 
in-service training courses, or courses offered to college and public 
ichool students. 



Additional information will be available later in this school year whin, pre 
and posttest data are available on the enrollees who took the course in the 
fall, 1979 term^ These data will add to out understanding of the degree Co 
which differences between enrollees and nonerirollees can be attributed to the 
course; and they will also permit us to obtain shorttime gain informatian mo^e. 
comparable to that ^usually used to assess in-service training courses. 

Overall Conclusionsi , ■ ' : 

Overall, the study found statistically significant differences between 
school ,employees who have participated in HR-18 in one area only: 
knowledge of black history and culture , Differences in other areas such 
as racial attitudes,, general behavior or characterisations of black 
students were noted only for certain subgroups of employees. Nonetheless, 
substantial proportions of all respondent groups who took HR--18 indicated 
through self-reports that they felt they received benefits from the course 
in tems of getting along with others, especially in getting along better 
with black students and that they used what was learned in Che course.^ 

The study, although limited in scope, dettfonstrates that participation in 
HR-^18 provides benefits for some school employees, especially in the area 
'of knowledge of black culture and history. Further, some ciraployee groups 
appear to receive additional benefits from the course, in areas which go 
beyond the cognitive to the attitudinal and behavioral dimensions . ^ ^ 

However, while all other groups studied dempnstrated enroll ee/ nonenrdllee 
differences in at least some areas, white teachers who took the course did 
not differ significantly from white teachers who did not take the course 
in any of the- areas measured in the study* Thus , while it can be inferred 
lhat the course does have its intended impacts for certain- groups, there 
is no objective evidence of course impacts, on th^- average, on white 
' teachers who topk the course under mandatory conditions* This outcome 
must be^ balanced against the finding that many white teachers, 
nonetheless, report subjective feelings of having benefi ted ^ from the 
course* \ 

Specific Findingsi* 

o Overall, those who did and those who did oot enroll in HR^IS do not 
differ from each ot^er on the'measures of racial attitudes. However, 



*A11 differences reported here, within the body of this report and in the 
appendices, are statistically significant at the conventionally-accepted level 
of alpha-. 05. See Page 5 for a discussion. f 



when position claisif ieation is tak^n inte account support staff who 
did and those who did not enroll in do differ from each other 

on the measure of r^eialattitudei; " - 

No. overall enrollee/ndnertrpllee difference wai found in the analysis 
of respondents' comparisons of ' school-^related characteristics of 
black and white studenti. Howeveri A&S employees who enrolled tend 
to see greater similarity between black and white students than do 
A^IS emproyees who did not enroll. \ 

There is no detectabls difference between enrollees and^ nonenrollees 
in general, nor mong teachers in particular , in terms of the 
frequency with which they report pefforming apeGific behaviors 
related to the objectives of HK-IS* However , black teachers are more 
likely to perform certain specified classroom behaviors than are 
white or other race (^erican Indians, Asian Amftricans, and 
Hispanics) teachers, regardless ^of enrollment in HR-18. 

A majority of black and other race employees who too.k HR-18 (67 and 
62 percent, respectively) feel they gained insight and understanding 
into the reactions of black * students and parents to radially- tinged 
situations as a result of the course* Forty-six percent of the white 
respoftenta also report benefits of this type. Those lea^t likely to 
report this result are white teachers (42 percent). 

A vast majority of black respondents (betweeri 70 and 100 percent) 
report using what was learned in HR-18 to get along better wi^ 
certain other^^roups such as black studentSj other minority students, 
white Students, co-workers and people outside of MCPS* This is true 
for only slighbLy fewer other race staff. White, teachers and support 
staff are least likely to report such utilization of HR-18. However, 
SO percent of white teachers reporp^ some use of HR-18 content in 
getting along better with black students. The extent to which these 
benefits generalise beyond relations with black itudents is more' 
limited among whi te . teachers than among other employee groups. 

When asked whether should be mandatory or voluntary for each of 

several employee groups, the majority of black respondents felt that 
HR'18 should be mandatory, for all MCPS employee groups. The 
majority of white respondents feel that HR^IB should be voluntary for 
all employee groups. Other race respondents feel, in the main,^that 
teachers, A&S employees, guidance . counselors and bus drivers should 
be required to experience HR-18. . Whice^ teachers are the least likely 
of all groups to recommend mandatory participation in HR-18 for any- 
employee group. / ' , ' 

In generalj black enroll ees among the three racial grdupSj gave the 
highest evaluative ratings to the substantive and methodological . 
aspects of HR^IS. The lowest ratings on these dimensions came from 
white employees in general^, and from white teachers in particular. 



Appendix B. Reasons for Enrolling in the Pall 19 79 -HR- 18 Course, 

'ljp79 HR-18 classes were Cdmpofred of voiuntary and mandatory cdurse 
participants^ Th© table be^ baaed on data abtained from the Personnel 
Office CMCPS), shows Che reasoni for staff enrolling in the fall course. 
Staff enrolling because it was "required" or because it was part of "planned 
in-serviee" are classified as mandaCory course participants / The remaining 
staff, those enrQlling with "ho contingency" or because they wanted to "renew 
certification" are classified as voluntary course participants . Based on this 
infomation nearly 80 percent of the fall course "parYicipfnts were vdluntary 
course participants. 

However, since the data dbtained from course participants for thi^' study was 
done anonymously it was not possible to match personnel ; data with 
questionnaire data. Therefore, in order to classify enrollees m voluntary or 
mandatory course participants for data analysis purposes , responses to 
Question 23- Part IV- of the pretest was use%. Responsea to this question 
revealed that 11 respondents , or 26 percent of the sample, indicated that they 
enrolled because it was required of them to do so by the Board of Education 
(BOl)* These U respondents were classified as mandatory course 
participants , The majority of the responderfcs ^ 74 percent, indicated that 
they voluntarily enrolled in Theae 32 respondents were classified as 

voluntary course participants . All comparisons made within the body of thisi 
report, between mandatory and voluntary course participants, are based on the/ 
results of respondents response to Question 23, ' ^ ^ 

■ * ■ i • , . ; 
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. -TABLE B-i. Reasons* for Enrolling in thje Fall 1979 HR-18 Course 



Section of HR'-IS 



Reason for Enroliment Section, 1 ^ Section 2 / Total 



( Voluntarily/Engolled ) 
No Contingency 



19 70.3 14 63.6^ 33 67.3 



Renaw Certification 3 11.1 3 13.6 6 12*4 

( Mandated to Enroll ) 

.Required " 0 0.0 4 ^ 18.2 4 ; 8.2 

Planned in-aervlce 5 18.5 1 4.5 6 . 12.4 



" Total '27 100.0 22 100.0 49 100.0 

♦Reasons are taken f rom' MCPS peraonnel d^ta on fall 1979 course participants i 
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APPEHDIX C. SunDary of Baekground Characceriscics pf the Fall 1979 

ia-18 En^olleis 7 ^ 

The respondants for' tha Phagt II , Ivaluatlon of HR-18 conaiited of 43 school 
aoployees who enifolled in two TO-IS elasias during the fall, 19 79. The •total 
enrollment for these two clasies was 49 lehool CTployaesf however, only those 
ichodl employees who had been administered both pre and post measures were 
ir^eluded in th# study. Table C^l , "Background Characteristics of Participants 
in the Pre-Post Study of presented below sumariies the background 

eharacteristlcs of the enrollees* . , 



Table G--1. Backgrourid Characteristics of Participants 
in the Pre-Post Study of HR-IB. 



Characteristic 



Frequency 



Percantaga 



Race 



White 
Black 



37 
6 



86 
14 



Position Classification 
Administrator 
Support Services 
Teachers 
Unknovm 



4 

2, 
31 
6 



9 

5 
72 
14 



Location 

^ School^based 
Nona chool^bag #d 



39 
4 



91 
9 



Years Employed by MCPS 
Leas than 1 year 
1 to 3 years 
4 to 10 years 
More than 10 years 



1 
10 
22 
10 



2 
23 
51 
23 
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APPENDIX D. Content Analyiis of the HR-18 Survey Instrument and 
^0'^^ Speaiflcationi for Creation of Seores 



Table D-l shows that the HR-18 survey Instriment is made up of five subtests. 
The method(s) used for computing each of these subtests or scales are 
explained below. Reliability coef f Icientd* . were calculated for each subtest 
or scalei and they, are also reported in Table D-1. Coefficients were 
calculated using the SPSS"Reliability Progrm, , The lowest reliability 
ooefficlent was 0»40| this coefficient was reMrted ' for the subscale ''Black 
Characterizations." The highest reliability 'coefficient was 0*93| this 
coefficient was reported for the subtest "Course Evaluation." 

SCORE CONSTRUCTION ' ^ 

Black History Score (Part I, Items 1-7| 9-18, 21-22, and 24). A black history 
score is assigned to each respondent by sumaing correct responses across all 
items. Raw scores are not adjusted. r 

General Behavior Score (Part II, Items 1-12). This score Is based on the 
total count of "Yes" respbnaes across all items. (On Item 10 scoring is 
reversed.). A high score would indicate that a respohderit is doing a great 
deal to improve race r#lations. * 

General Racial Attitude Score (Part III| Items 1-9 and 11*13). This score is 
created ' using the following scales l^Strongly Agreef 2"Agree| 3^Neutralj 
4-Disagree| and S^Strongly Disagree, A score is assigned by suming responses 
across all items. With th^^exception of Items 3| Sp and ^12| the dpsired 
response ^or each item is "strongly disagree." Therefore, the higher the 
tot alv score, the "better" the score (Items 3, 8, and 12 are recodfed when 
smming total scores). , ' ^ 

Black Characterisation Score (Fart III, Itemt i4-23X. This score is based on 
the total count of "No difference" responses. A high score would indicate 
that the respondent i^es no difference between black and white students on a 
list of cpfflraon s tudent - tharacteris t ics . T 

Course Evaluation Score (Part IV, Items 1^22)* This score is created using 
the following, scale: ^Z^Very Poor; -l^Poor| l^Good; and 2^Very Good. A score 
is assigned by aunming responses across all items. It sho^W^be noted that 
the course evaluation score reflects four subscores; /They are Course 
Logiatics (Items l-'4 and ll)i Teaching Methods Citema 12-14, 17, and 18)| 
Course Content (Items 8^10 and 19^22)| and Teacher Ef f ectiveneas (Items 5-7,^ 
15, and 17). ^ 



^Reliability refers to "the extent to which a' test is' consistent in 
measuring whatever it does measure, dependabilityj stability, trustworthiness, 
and relative fr«edom from errors of ^measurement * Reliability is usually 
expressed by some form of reliability coefficient , ^ . (B,C, Mitchell, A 

Glossary of Measurement j'erms ) . When the coefficient approaches gero, the 
test scores obtained are inaccurate and unreliable* When the coefficient 
approaches one, there is little error of measurement, the test is stable, and 
chances are good that if the same population were retested using the same 
instrument they would earn similar scores to those earned on the first testing. 



TABLE D-1 



Subtest Content Analysis of the ffi^lB Sarvey Inatrumerit 



Subceat 



Items 



Objectives 



Jlack History 



reneral Behavior 



Part I; Items 1-7, 
9-i8j and 21-24 

Part II, Items 1-12 



To assess knowledge of black history 
and culture. 

To assess specific on-the-job behav- 
iors having to do with blacka in general 



0.78 



Of 



Seneral Racial Part III, Items 1-9 

Attitifdes ' , and 11-13 



To assess perceptions of black people 0,68 
and students within a ^ timty of settings^ 

UacH Characterizations Part III j Items 14-23 To assess the degree to which blaek and 0.40 
\ ' ^ * I white students differ along a variety of 
, . characteristics. 



iouraia Evaluation 



Part IV, Items 1-22 



^To as 8 ess course participants ^^action 0.93 
Co specific aspects of the course (©-18 J. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR HR-i 8 
PARTI 

Below is a sarias of questions about blaek histOJi^ and about soma sociological and psycho- 
lo^cil a lamints of tha black axperianca. Answer as many comctly as you can. By asking 
thasa questions of people who hava not ancplled in HR-^l 8 as well as those who Kavai we can 
make soma Judgments about the extahjt. to which tha HR-1 8 c^rse providas infornidtion 
over and above what most people aUaady know. . This is not so much a test of your toowl- 
adga as it is of HR-18'S ability to feach factual infomiation* iryou do not know the aniwar 
to a question, simply put a mark H in the "Don't know" box* % , 



L In studies of the great days of African history , the threie most commomjL^nked names 
of high Afiican civilization are: 

r^^n Egypt p Ethiopia, Axum 
(2)^ MaU, Songhay, Ghana. 
Y^^D Carthage, I^tiia,BQmu. 

W □ don't know. v 
2, The first nationally=racognized black holiday in black communities was based on: 



(V 



ft) □ tha date of the Haitian Ravolution 

(2) C3 the emancipation of blacks in the West Indies, 
{$) □ the U.S.A. Emancipation Proclamation. 
(4)^ none of tl^e above, 

(3) □ don't know. 

3. W.E.B. DuBbis, the great black Scholar, wrote: 

0)0"^ Up from Slavery. 

(V □ Cotion Comes to Hartem. , 
^ f^>a Souls of Black Fqlk. . . ^ 

: M^O Thus Be Their Desiiny. . ^ 

(3) □ don't know, * * 

4. During the "Roaring Twenties*' era, black America experienced an artislic nowcring 
called: / 

■ ,» - 

, n the Back-to-Africa Movement^ 

f3} [Zi the Talented Tenth period, 
fjj □ the Harlem Renaissance, 

don *t know, ' ' - 



Sy The two most prominent bliqk protest orgSniEations during the' 1920's were^ .<\ 

\ (p C^^ the i^ro^American CouncU and the National Equal Ri 

n the NAAGP and the Univfei^al Ne^o Improyement Association. A 
fi/^©-; Q the Nationil Council of Negio Women and the Urban 
(4) □ don't know, r 

6, The developer of blood plasma and' of jpeth64f of presefv blobd duringiWorld , 

(1) □ Jffmes A. BlacHweU. ^ ^ . ^ . 

^ Elijah McCoy* ' ^ . , . 

fi//'* W □ rtharies R, DrSw/ ^ ^ ^ 
W □ Montague Cobb, 
. fS) do^'t know. • 

7, The three individuais of African descent who efich received a Nobel Pritc* for Peace are 

W □ AJbart LuthuU, Willinm H, Hastie, Herman E. Moore, 
f^J C2 Ralph J. Bunche, Albert J^uthuli, Martin Luther King. 
^^^^ W □ Martin Luther King, A. Philip Randolph, Moise Tihombe, 
don't know. 

8, By general consent, the most outstanding black inteliectual in Ameridan life was: ' 

#■ , ■ ■ ' '■ 

fJ) □ Frederick A, Douglass. 

fu) (2) □ Marlm Lu;her King, ^ / ' , ■ 

w □ W.E.B: DuBois. . ^ - . ' ^ 

W D don't know. ' " 

^; Under the conception of assirnilationi the emphasii is on cooperaiion between 
minority and majority groups, while under tHe idea of pluraliim, the emphasis is on 
absorption of the minority by the majority, 

ft} p True, ' ^ ■ " ' " 

f!4) W □ False. . . ; 

W □ Don't know, ^ 

' 'i . '. •* . % ■ 

\ The U.S. Census Bureau currently uses this technique of determining race: 

O genetic analysis, . . ' * . 

f!3j D genealogy. = . 

W □ individual self report j plus cttnius takers' conclusions, 

W □ don't know, . 



iL Rieism costs the gehgraisote^^^^^^ 

^ _ \w P Don't know* i;;; 

12, Li discusiions of militancy, soriie social scientists argue thit white racism is a root 
cause of violent behavior (words and deeds) du-ected against society by some black 
people, 

in □ True. , i , * 

(17)/ (^) Q False, " . ^ 

r*; □ Don'tknow. - -'^ \ 

13. The Moynihan Report attrib,uted ^^kness in .the modern black family to:: 

^ , /i/ , the behavior of while society toSvardi blacks as a sociil community. 
* {{s} " ^c lafk of educational opportunity. 

- ^ W □ the collapse of moral discipline among blacks during s 
V^^ □ none of the above. 
i^} □ don't know, 

H. In family makeup,' the stmcture of the rural black family very closely resembles that 
of the rural white family. f . - ; 

:\ ' "^^v "' =^ . . .^^ . ,■ ■. ....... .... 

^ ^if □ True. , . , ^, ,„ / ' 

(3} □ Don't know. 
i s. Greater intera,ction between blacks and whites leads to; 

□ greater understanding of racial situations, ^ ^ , f - ^ 
a commbri view of racial problems. 

\ ^^^^ □ joint sharing of recreational time. , 

/'^^ □ don't know.*. \ , / ' 

1 6. Corfctrary to popular mytholojy, three-rourths of blaGk families are intpct. 

■ " ■ ..(1) t3/ True, j . • ' ^ 4^ ' /^-^^ ^ = ^ 

□ False. ' ■ 

(3) O, Don't know. • ' , ^ ^ 



17. Physical yiolinae between ethnic groups usually resis on a hisiory of unreiQlved; 
•' incidents. ' ^ ■ ■ " ' V;' 

ft) O Tnia. V ; ; : 

\ pm (2) □ False, ^.^^ \ : V V 

* r*; D Don't Ichow. • ; 

18. In the blick subculturfei^;assive a^uiescence and *'clowninfi"ln the presence of 
whltiis may ba signs ofi ; ^ . 

- f/; n indifference to the opinions of othen* 

/2; □ - protective response to ego threats. . 

" w C iniications of a disturbed personality, 

. C3 don*t know. : \ ; v - : ' J 

19. In a class whWonly one black pupil is present, good teachmg strategy on topics^ 
irivolvirfg racfc relations wpuiy include: 

■ » i . - 

fJj □ /pretend that the class is completely homogeneoai. 
'f^) (2) □ permit the^majbrity to set the tone and style of discussion. 
; r ' w CD pennit majority pupils to display appropriate behaviors toward 

the lone black. ' ^ 
^ MMn don't know. - 



201 In handling a group of disfTQptive Bfeck youngsters, you would attempt to alter this 
I situation by: ' ,r \ . , 

(1} □ showing that discipUne is color bUnd. ^ _/ . 

f^J □ appeaMo their intelligence. ^ 

fSj □ search for underlying causes or ex^anations. 

M) p 'don't know. , 

21 . Accordinf |q the findings of the Mindrity Relations Study on the MCPS done for th 
Citizlns-^il^isory'GQrnmitteq on Minority^RelatiQij^|[Jylx^. 1 974), ttfe relatively high 
levels 6f dissWisfaCt'idn fouM ^Song black female pupils is majnly due to:* 

(I J □ the behavior of the black female pupils. ^ 

^26) tV □ the lack of appropriate role models for black female pupils 

fj^ □ the informal social structure of the school system, 

(4) □ don't know. > 

22>^in th&4 Minority Relations Study report, tt wai found that mpre than half of the pup 
in the Speciai EducatiQn ^ ' ^ 



if ■■■= * 



rJ^; ' /f^ P Falsev " f l'^ ^ \ 

^ CD DortM know, ^ ;>/\ - ^ ^/ i 



/25. Thfe celebration of the harvest, observad ai t holiday by many Americans of 

African ancestry is tallad: ^ . 

* ■ • ■ ' " . 

;<fVi; □ Harambii. , " ' ' ^ , 

• . W/D ■.'Shinto. ' ' ' , 



/^''^ W,.D Kwanza. 

W □ Don't know. 



, y 



23. The birthday of Dr. Mirtin.LuthervK^^^ Jr.". is celebrated in tlie morith of: ' • . 

{V T2' March. * , • . ^ J^r 

, W DK August. ^ ., 

^ W Don't foiow. "s , ' J • 

24. The Supreme Court veMict known as Brown versus the Mard prEducatiiSn^ 

handed down in: ' . " ' " ' ^ r ' i' '-..-^^ ' • 

■ f ■ . ■ ' '■ ^ ■ '*',■■■■■- V ^'^^ t-'^- '-'r^ 

. ^ "V ' n 1919. # ■ ' • ^ ■ /■ : ' ' \ 

w □,.'1954. : ' ' . 

'^^^ (3) a 1978. . ^ , 

■ (n U Don't know. ' , 



PARTU 



Within the past school year (since September 1978), did you do any of the 
following things? 



Not 



Yes 
n/m □ 


No 

(3) 

□ 


, Applicable 
W 


(Check one for each item J 
L Visit a library for inforniation on black histoiy. 


(33) □ 




□ 


2. 


Call, visits or write the MCPS Department of 
Human Relations for infomriation concernmg black 
histoiy, , 


ma 




□ 


3. 


Help set up a display for Black Histor>' Week, 


t 


□ 


□ 


4, 


Read a book about black history. 






1 — 1 


5. 


Read a book or watch a movie about race relations. 


(S6J O 


□ 




6. 


Invite people of another race or ethnic group into 
your home. 


13V n 


□ 


□ 




Discuss some aspect of black history with a student 
of a race different from your own. 


(3Sj □ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


Attend a meeting or gathering in commemoration 
of Martin Luther King* Jr/s birthday, ^ 


(39) □ 


□ 


□ 


9 


Discuss race relations with somebody of another 
race on an informal basis (not during a course like 
HR-1 8, for example). 


t^Oj □ 


□ 


□ 


10. 


Complain to somebody who works with you about 
the way most black students behave. 


(HI □ 


□ 


□ 


IL 


Make a special effort to tell somebody you know 
about some valuable contribution made by black 
Americans, 


cv □ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


Make a special effort to find out more about black 



music or food preferences or other aspects of black 
culture. 
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In your opinion, should a Black Experience and Culture course like HR-1 8 be 
mandatory or voluntary for the following groups? 

Voluntary Mandalory (Mark one box for each group J 



aim 


(1) 
□ 


a 


13. 


MCPS Administrators. 


(441 


a 


a 


14. 


MCPS Teachers, 


(•IS) 


a 


D 


15. 


MCPS GuidancfiCounselors. 


(46) 


□ 




16. 


Other MCPS ProlBj^nal Staff. 


(4 7) 


□ 


□ 


17. 


Clerical and Secretarial employees of MCPS 


(48) 


-a 




18. 


MCPS Building Services Personnel, 


(49) 


□ 


□ 


■ 19. 


MCPS Cafeteria Workers. 


(SO) 


□ 


□ 


20. 


MCPS Bus Driveri. 


mi 


□ 


□ 


21. 


Other MCPS Supporting Services PersonneL 



Several different situations are described below that could happen in any .school system. 
After reading each onCj mark one box to show how you think the black person or people 
affected by the situation would react to it. Do you think the reaction would be: 

Postive, that is^ they would agree with what was said or done; 

Neutral, that is, they would accept what was said or done without agreeing 
or disagreeing; or 

Negative, that is, the> ould disagree with what was said or done^ and would not 
like it? 

• A substitute teacher in a twelfth grade English class notices thai a blaek student 
in the back of the room is talking. The teacher says: ''Somebody tell that boy 
to shut up," 

22. Do you think the black student's reaction to this situation would be: 

(I) □ Postive? 
{52} (V O Neutral? 
(3) □ Negative? 



When asked if there has been any effort made to bring black parents in the local ar 
into the PTAj the PTA President replies, **Eveiy parent gets the same invitation to 

/jomv' Any parent who is interested, whether black or white, can join/' 

j.i ■ ■' . ■ . ■ " ■ ■ ' . ■ " . • ■ ■ • . 

23, Do you think the reaction of black parents in the community to that state- 
ment would bai 

W O Positive? , , 
am {2}, U Neutral? ; ' ^ ^ 

W □ Negative? . . 

A teacher puts up a display of CivH War items. Among them is a Confederate flag. 
When some black students complain the teacher says, **You*llJust have to put up 
with it. It's a part of American history and that fact can't be chanied/* 

24. -Do you think the reaction of the students would be: 

(j; □ Positive? / ^- ' . ^ 

fS4) (2) D Neutral? 

(S) □ Negative? ^ 

A poster announcing Gheerleader try-outs shows several blond-haired, blue-^yed 
girls in cheerleader costumes, When^asked why there are no minority children in 
the picture, the cheerleader sponsor replies, "I don't know. I never noticed." 

25. Do you think the reaction of black students and adults to that reply would 
be: 

(jj □ Positive? 
(53) ra; □ Neutral?. 

(S) □ Negative? ^ 

An. assistant principal comes across a black and a white student fighting, The 
assistant principal says to the white student, "What was going on here?" After 
hearing the explanation, she turns to the black student and says, "Now what 
do you have to say for yourself?" 

26, Do yDU think the reaction of the black student and his parents to this 
situation would be: 

□ Positive? 
W f^) □ Neutral? 
(^^ □ Negative? 
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• When asked^why some racist slogans are still on the restroom wa!ls afier two weeks, 
a building semces supervisor says, **WeVe had more important things to do, getting 
the .classrooms cleaned up for Open House next week." \ 

f 27, Do you think the reaction of a black parent to that response would be: 

0) □ positive?'^ 

fi/37) (2) □ Neutral? . • 

' (3) €3 Negativa? 



/ If you are a ieach^r in MCFS, please answer the following questions. 

If you are NOT a teacher: put an X in the box below and skip to Question I , I^rt I^II 
□ I am NOT a teacher, (Skip to Question J , Part IIL) 




8. Dp you include infonnation about black history^ culture and contribulioni to 
Anierican life in your regular curriculum? (For example, talking about black inven- 
tors, black authors or poets, black contributions to music, the role of blacks in 
settling the western United States.) 

ft) □ Yes. 

9. Have you ever created a special display for teachJng purposes having to do with black 
history or culture? 

' ■ ft) a Yes. ^ i 

□ No. . ^ ^ 

3. Do the pictures, displays or othtr materials you use in the classroom include pictures^ 
of both whites and non=whites? - ■ ^ 

fn □ Yes. ^- ^ ' ' 

m XT ^ 

^2) U No. > ^ 



I 
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PART in 



/ For each staternent below mark one box to show how much you agree or disagree with 

what is s^d, 

SfroD^ Neither Apm SUon^ 

« ' A*^m ^. Nor DiMp^ Pi^gm Di^^^ » " 



fi) 



(2) 

a 



a 



a 



a 



It doesn't matter much what a teacher does, 
most black students still won't learn as much 
as most white students. 



□ 



□ 2, There is really not much a bus driver or a 

cafeteria worker in MCPS can do to improve 
race relations in the system. 



□ 



(64/ :n □ 



(63j □ p 



n n n 3, There may have been improvements in the way 

MCPS treats black students^ but there is still 
room /or a lot more improvement. 

□ □ □ 4, If we could get rid of that small group of 

racists who try to keep blacks from getting 
ahead, there would be true equality in this 
country. 

□ D □ . 5. Black and white siudents in MCPS all have the 

same advantages and disadvantages— they all 
get treated the same. 



□ 



TTie government invented **affinnatiVe action' 
as an excuse to give things to minorities that 
rightfully should go to whites. 



(67) ' O O 



□ 



□ 



In order to do his or her job well, a school 
administrator in MCPS must learn to ignore 
racial and cultural differences b'eiween students. 



(6S) □ □ , n 



(69) □ □ □ 



(70J a a a 



EKLC 



O O 8. The American system, which has always treated 

blacks worse than whiles, is to blanie if blacks 

are worse off thaft whites. 
s 

D " 0( I 9. Blacks in Anierica have equality with whites 
right now. 

□ □ 10. Black studcnls should judged by different 
standards ^lan white studupls wMien being 
graded or considered for avvards, to make up 
for past discrimination. 



Strongly 



(73) P 



Neither Afm Stro 
Ap«e Nor Dlapw Diap^ Duagrw 



□ 



□ 



□ 



(31 
□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 



(3/33) 



(S) 

D 11. Many MCPS staff members arcifraid to disci- 
pline black students in the same way as white 
students for fear of being called racist. 

□ 12, An educator can be much, more successful ifhe 
or she consideri a itudent's ethnic and cultural 
backpouhdj rather than igndring it, 

n 13/ If black Americans today are not as well off as 
white Americaits, it's mostly because blacki 
haven't worked as hard to get ahead. 



Listed below are lome ch^acteristici of people. In each row, mark one box to show whether 
you think black students or white students in MCPS are more likely .to have that characteristic, 
or if therfe is no difference* , . ■ 



White Students No Black Students 

More Than Blacl^ DLfference. More TTian WWtfS 



PI 

(10) 



□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



(14) □ 



est 



□ 



(3) 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 

a 

i 

□ ' 

a 
a 

a 

n 



(3). 

□ 



p 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



14. ^ Waste^Jimg by socializing, 

^ - t 

15. Act impolite to professional per- 
sonnel in the schooL 



16, Act impolite to supporting 

services personnel in the schools, 

vl7. Be loud and disruptive in the 
school, on school buses, in the 
cafeteria,, 

18. Want to go on to college, 

19. Want to participatu in athletics, 

20. Work hard to get good grades. 
2L Cause discipline problems, 

22, Discuss their school-related prob- 
. Icms with school staff. 

23. Discuss tlicir personal or nirnily 
problems with school staff. 



If you have never enrolled in HR-IS, please to Question 42 on page IS, 

If you were enrolled in JJR*i8 sometime between Fall 1975 and Fall 1978, 
0 please answer the following questions, 

PART IV 

Mark one box in each row to show your opinion of those aspects of HR-1 8 described below, 



Verv 

T El/ 

Good 
(1). 

(2/16) p 


Good 

(3) 

□ 


Poor 

(3). 
□ 


Very 
Poor 

□ 


1. 


Adequacy of the roomin which the class was held? 






□ 


□ 


2. 


Location of the building where class was held, in 
pterins of convenience to you? 


(IB) □ 


a 


P. 


□ 


3. 


Availability of parking? , ,, 


(19) □ 


□ 


□ 




4. 


Time of day at which the class was held? 


(20) □ 


□ 


□ " 


□ 


5. 


QuauncEtions o! tne bjacK memDer oi inc leacning 
team? . > 


(W □ 




□ 


□ 


6. 


QuaIif3cations of the white membar of the teaching 
team? ^ , ^ 




p 


□ 


□ 


7. 


Overall quaUty- of iristruction? 


(w □ 






□ 


1. 


Value of the black history section of the course to 
you in performing your job? 


(^} a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


, Value of^the sociology section of the coiu^e to you 
in perforTTiini your jobr 


(2j) a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. 


VaJue of the psychology section of the course to 
you in performing your job? • 


(26) □ 


a 


□ 




11. 


Size of class, i.e., number of people enrolled? 


(27) □ 


D 


□ 


n 


12. 


The quality of games, simulations, or in -class group 
exercises used as teaching techniques? 


(WLJ 


a 


□ 




13. 


The quality of group discussions among class 
members? 


(39) □ 


* 

□ 


□ 


□ 


14. 


The value to you of the outside roadLng materials 



that were assigned? 



• .i 
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Vciy Very 
Grod. Ck>bd Poor Poor 



m m (» Mj 

fsmj C2 ^ □ □ □ 15, TTie abiUty of the instructors to guide group discus- 

sfons in productive diiections? 

fJl/Q - □ □ O 16. The ability of instructors to set aside their 

opinions and values and to accept other people's 
' opinions and values? 

(32; O □ □ □ Opportunity for you to participate in discussions? 

Vij; O □ □ □18. 'The value of *'team assignments*' as a teaching 

method for this type of course^ that is, where 
several students work as a group on an assignment? 

/[ (j4jO ^ O □ □ 1 9: ^ rie overall effeA of HR= J S on your abi 

' ' relate to black St Adents? 

mO □ O □ . 20. The overall effect of HR-l 8 on your knowledge of 

black history? 

□ □ U 21. The overall effect of HR- 1 8 on your knowledge of 

SQCiology as it relates to the black community? 

(j^jUJ □ □ □ 22. The overall effect of HR-l 8 on your understanding of 

what racism is? 

• ^ * 

Listed below are some reasons people have given for enrolling in HR-18 when they did. Read 
the list and put numbers beside those that apply to you. Place the number 1 (one) next to 
the reason that wBs most impof/flwf t^^you; place a 2 (two) next to the reason (if any) that 
was second most important for you; ano^a 3 (three) for your third most important reason (if 
any). You do not need to number more tn^n three reasons. 

s 

fssj _i 23i To fulfill the Board of Education requirement. 

(39) 24. To qualify for tenure. 

(40) __ ____ 25. To qualify for a salary increase. 

(4j) - 26. To acquire 3 credit hours toward a degree, 

(42) - 27. To help solve problems I was experiencing on the job, 

(43) ' 28. To upgrade my skills in human relatioras. 

(44) 29. To upgrade my skills in relating to blaqk students. 

(45) 30, I enrolled only because the entire staff of my school was 

required to attend at the same time. 

I^^y 31, My supervisor directed me to attend. 

(47) _ 32. None of the above, (Please describe your rnotivation.) 



33, Would you have enrolled in HR-18 when you did even jf there had not been a Board 
of Education requLrement? 

/i/ □ DeTinitely yes. ^ 

(3) □ Probably yes, 

(2/4S) (Si Q Not suri; , 

W □ Probably no, * 

W D Defmitaly no/ 

Have you been able to use any of the thiiigs you learned as part of HR-1 8 in gettiiig along 
.' better with: 4 



Yes 


No , 






(1) 


(3) 










34. 


the people you work with? 


(30) □ 




■ 35. 


black students. 


(in □ 


□ 


36. 


other minority students. 


fSSJ □ 


□ 


37. 


while students. 




. 38. 


people outside of MCPS. 



39. How would you cdmpare the value of HR-18 to you in doing your job eompared to 
other in-service courses you have taken? ' \ 

fi) I, have never taken another in-service course. . , A 

(2) □ HR-I 8 is the best in-service course Tve taken. 
fs^) HR-l 8 is better than most other in-service course. ' 

'mj O HR-IS is about average when compared with other in-serN"ice courses. 
(S) □ HR'l S is not as |ood as most other in-service courses. 
{6i □ HR-1 8 is the worst in-service course rve tlken. 



4ff: Do you^ thirik your understanding of how black students and parents react to various 
inten^acid situations has inriproved as a result of attending HR-1 8? 

J- ■ • , 

fj) □ Yes. ^^---^ \ , ^ • 

^ fj3) r^^'D No. . = • 

fS) □ Not sure. . ' 

41. bid HR'=l8 change your attitudes about black Americans? (Mark one.) 

r/;n My attitudes changed a lot. 

r^iCD My attitudes changed a little. ^ . * . * 

r^JCD My attitudes didn't change at all. ' " " 

' '■ ' ' 

For inose who have taken IIR-JS, 'this is the end of the Questionnaire. If you have any , . 
additional comnwhts\ ph:ase feel free to write them on the questionnaire or on a separate 
sheet of paper Tnen place your cofnpleicd questonnaire and conirnents in the return . • 
envelope and mail it immediately, Tiiank }iou'asain for your cooperation.. 
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Appendix E. Statiitlcal Reswlta 



r 



ERIC 



NOTE! Table E-1, below, presents t-test values (correlated saoples) and f-test results (analysis of covariance) 
data presented on Pages 8-11. • . " ' 



TABLE E-1. T- teat and F-test Values for Measures of Knowledp of Black History 
and Culture, Racial Attitudes,: Black CharacterizationsV and General "Behaviors" 











Dependent Measure 








; 

• = ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ r 
■ ' ' ^-'^ 


^ Knowledge^ of^ ^ . 
Black. History ^ CuTcure 


Racial , »' 
Attitude 


^ Black ^ 
CharaGterization 


General 
; Behavior 


Groups 


t-value/dfa 


-ratio/dfb 


t-value/a,f;f-catid/df . ' 


t-value/df, f-ratio/df^ 


■i ■ . ■ 
t-valnp/rif f-ratia/df 


All Enrollees 
•Voluntary 
Mandatory 


^ 10J2*/35 
7,22*/ 9' 


1.41, 


1.04/38 
U31/28 
0.00/ 9 


1/44 
, 2/36 


, — ■ - i- 

1.18/32 
1.49/23 
0.00/8 


0.72 
2/30 


4.83*/40 
4.23*/30 
2.21*/ 9 


■ 

0.32 

2/38 ; 


White Teachers 
Voluncary 
Mandatory 


5.41^/13 
. 6,52*/ 7 ^ 


1.74 
2/19 


0.29/22 
0.12/14 
0.62/ 7 


0.69 
. 2/33 


1.09/23 
2.06/13 
0.88/ 7 


4.00 
2/19 


3.99*/25 
3. 51'+/ 17 
1.84 ./ 7 


0.69 
2/23 ■ 


Other Enrollees 

Voluntary 
■ Manda^rj 


5. 86*/ 11 

. : '-c .- \ 




1.34/15 
2.61+/13 
c 

■ ■ - ■ ... 


d 

j 

^ % ■ . 


0.49/10 
. 0.22/ 9 

■ - e 


' d 


2. 75+/ 14 
2. 42+/ 12 
c 




^ ^- . - - ' - - 



*p .001. ^' 
+p ,05. 



^df, degrees of freedom. 



' ^Analysis of covariance results; this ' aCaCistic allows us to determine if the poittest scores for voluntary and 
andatory enrollees differ when pretest knowledge has bean adjusted for, 

CDue CO small number of cases t-value not computed, 
^Due to small number of cases f-ratio no-Ccomputed , 



NOTES 



Table £-2, bel^w, presenta chi-sqdare results for data presented in 
Exhibit 1, Paga 13* In the table below, when the number who changed 
IS less than 10, the . binomial distribution is used to compute 
significance^ \. ' ^ ^ \^ ' ::r^%.- ... 'frv;.,. 



TABLE Chi-^Sq^re Results {or Classroom Practices of 

HR^IS Enrolleea 




Classroom Practice* 



Change/ 
Growth 



Chi-square 
Number Who Voluntary vSi 

Changed Mandafcory 



Practice 1 

Voluntary Enrollees (n^21) - 4% 

Mandatory Enrollees (n^lO) +10 
All Enrollees 0 

Practice 2 , ^ 

Vgluntary Enrolleea (n=21) +24 

Mandatory Enrolieea Cn«"10) +20 

All Enrollees +22 



5 
1 
6 



7 
2 

5+ 



|^df=l 



X2s0.ll 
df**l 



Practice 3 

Voluntary Enrolleea (n^21) + 9 

Mandatory Enrollees (n^lO) +10 

= All Enrollees +10 



4 
1 

5 



x2^0*98 , 
df-1 



♦Practice 1. Including information r about black history, culture, < and 
contributions to tofirican life in your regular curriculum* 

Practice 2, Creating a special display for tea^ching purposes having to do 
with black history or culture. 



Practice 3. .Using pictures, displays, or other materials in the classroom 
that include pictures of both whites and nonwhites. 



+P<.05. 



NOT]!'" = Tatle Eif3^ ^frowj presents chi^square results for dat^ "presented on^ 
V Page 14, "Undersfatiding of Bracks,," © ' 

TABLE E^3. Chi-Square Results for Understandi'ng of Blacks, 
^ VolunCafy vs. Mandatory Enroliees 







Enrollee Status 




Rasponses 


, _ Voluiitary 


Mandatorjr 


Total 




N > 




N 


Yes 


, .26 


■ . ? . 


33 


No- 


2 


1 


3 


^ \ Not Sure 


3 




5 ' ' 


TOTAL . 


31 ■. 


10 '' 


41 



Chi-Square = 0.97 
^ : df - 2 
Significance ^ not significant. 




NOTli Table E=4^, belowi present chi-^square resulti for data presented in 
Exhibit 2 on Page 15. " 



TABLE E^4, Chi-^Square Results for Responses to Questions 33^37, 
Things Learned in ffl"18| Voluntary vs • Mandatory Enrolleas 



Things learned in ffi— 18 have been 



Chi- 



df 



Significance^ 







1,04 


■ 1 Not 


Signi f i cant 


Black Students. » - - • - 


« • • « , ■ 


1.32 


1 ^ Not 


Sighi f icant 


Other MinQrity Students • 


m 

• • • f: • " 


- -4,11 


1 Not 


Signi fi cant ' 


White Students. - - ■ • * 




0.85 


1 Not 


Significant 


People Outside of MCPS. . 


■ • • 9 C 


2.41 


1 Not 


Signi f i cant 



NOTCl Table E-5| belew, present t-test values (ipdependent saraplei) for data 
presented in Exhibit 3 Page 16* 

TABLE E-5r T=lest Results for Mean Evaluation Scorei for Four 
Aipects of the HR^IB Goursei Voluntary va. Mandatory Enrollees 



Aspecti of Course 
Being Evaluated 


t^Value 


df 


Significance. 


Teacher Effectiveness .... 


. . , 2-31 


' 38 


p .05 ' 


Teaqhing Methods » » . . # . « 


• . . . 2.21 


41 


p .05 


Course Content* • « « » « . « 


- . . 1.92 


34 


Not Significant 


Course Logistics. • *^ - # . - 


. • . 0.22 


38 


Not Significant 




NOTEl Table £--16, be low I preseftt f-tast results (one-way analysis of variance) 
■ for data presented in Exhibit 5 on Page 19, 

. TABU One-way Analyiis qi Variance Results for Mean Scores 

for Enrollees on the Measures of Knowledge of Black History and Culture, 
Racial Attitudes, Black CharacteriEations , and General Behaviors 
' / Across Five Years , . 



Dependent Mtasure 




f-ra 


it io 


df 


Significance 


Knowledge of Black History 
and Culture 


• • • • 


3. 


29 


4/135 


P '01 






0. 


30 . 


4/139 


Not Significant 


Black Characterizations , . 


• # • • 


0* 


27 


4/134 


Not Signifipant 






1, 


66 


, 4/146 


Not Significant 
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NOTEl Table £--7, below, present f^test results (one-way analysis of vaciance) 
for data presented in EKhibijt 9 on Page 21. 

TABLE E--?, One-'Way Analysis of Variance Results for Mean' Scores 

for Four Aspects of HR-18 Cpurse Across Five Years . 



I'* 



Aspect of the Course Evaluated 


f^ratio 




df 


Significance, : 




3,70 




4/135 


P .01 


Teaching Methods » 


1,84 




4/136 


No^^ Significant 


Course Content p . * - , . - * , - 


2,42 




, 4/130 


P .05 




2,05 




4/143 


Mot Significant 
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NOTEi table E^8, below, present t-test results Cindependent samplas)^r data 
pres'entad in Exhibit 10 on Paga 22*' 

TABLE E^8, TrTest Results for Maan Scores on the Measures of Knowledge 
of Black History and CultuMf Racial Attitudes, Black Characterisations i 
and General: Behaviors I 1979 Fall 'Enrollees vm l Post Hoe -Nonenrol lees 



Dependent Measure 


T-value 






Signi ficarfce 


History and Culture 


- .1.36 




249 


Not Significant 


Racial AttiCudes. % * * 


0.60 




249 ' 


Not Significant 


Character iEEtions • • • « . « • # . 


0.62 




249 


Not Significant 


General Behaviors ■ • • .' . ■ . ■ . 






249 


P <.05 ^ 



^NOTEi Table E-9 , beloW| presenC .Chi=square results for data presented; in. 
Exhibit il on* Page 23* , ' \ " ■ =^ 



TABLE 1«9, .^Hi-Squara Results for Classroom Practices: 19.79 Fall 
Enrollaes va * Post Hoc Nonenrolleas 



Practice* 


■ Chi"^8quare 




Significance 


Practice 1 / 


5,06 


1 


p . 05 


Prac tica 2 ' 


. 0108 


n 


* Not Significant 


Practica 3 . 


7.30 


1 


P <• 05 



♦Practices are: 
Practica 1. 



Including .information about black ^ history^ ^ culture ^ and 
contributions to American life in your regular curriculum. 



Practica 2, Creating a special display 'for teaching purposes having to do 
with black history or gulture. 

Practica 3. Using pictureSj displays/' or other materials in tha classroom 
that include pictures of both whites and nonwhites. 
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